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[Abstract of a paper read by Prof. N. M. WuEELER, Lawrence University, before the Wis- 
consin State Teachers’ Association, at the Summer Session, July 6-8, and published by 
st request of the Association.] 


The American variety of the human species might be fitly char- 





in acterized as the man who works with a machine. Great is the 
J Yankee’s faith in combinations of wood and iron, geared together 
8, and provided with self-acting feed attachments, regulators, indica- 
tors, and what not. Does a demand arise for any given result, be 
1. it in the haunts of toil, or in the fields of fancy, be it the product 
d of the factory, or the fruit of intellect, 
to 

“Tell make the thing, 
- Aud the machine that makes it.” 
es This machine spirit is, from one point of view, the phenomenon 
it, of the age. It is an age which has an insatiate demand for meth- 
. ods. Everybody believes he can do anything, if only he can adopt 
ou the very latest improved method of some other body, be it in mak- 
be ing shoes, or in conducting a revival, painting a picture, or running 
he a campaign. 
a But there are things which no machine can fashion, there are 
bs results which will come from no mere methods, there is work unto 
ly every moment of whose endurance must come the patient hand, 
7 and there are products which are of no value unless brains were 
ve mixed in the making. It is to the task of pointing out some en- 


croachments of the machine spirit on education that I address 
1—Vor. XI.— No. 10. 
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myself. I shall consider, I. Organization; Il. Government and 
Discipline; III. Instruction. 

I. Organization. In the organization of schools, of systems of 
supervision and control, city, county, State, and National, the age 
is unique. ‘Turn to any statistical report, any cyclopsedia,— every 
place or country is described as having a “ system” of education, 
more or less perfect. In this respect, circumstances confer upon us 
a precious opportunity, unhampered by traditions, in a virgin soil. 
We newer States and communities are in a position both to profit 
at once by the completed results of the toils of many before us, 
and to make experiments. Our danger is that we forfeit the ad- 
vantage of our position by assuming burdens unfit for our imma 
turity, forgetting that the law of nature is development, not adop- 
tion, and fancying there is virtue in high-wrought and logically 
perfected systems, of themselves. 

We must have organization? Doubtiess; much of it, much 
more and better than we have. There is a wide field for purely 
mechanical work in the management of education, private and 


public. But none of these things are education. They are not 7 


even the essential conditions of true education. [lse were all the 
past wofully uneducated. And no one can be more short sighted 
and self-deceived than he who expects the regeneration of society 
and the purification of national character to come out of these 
things. It is poor wisdom that deceives the great and careless 


public into a blind reliance on any system of organization and ad- | 


ministration, however perfect on paper, and however hearty and 
intelligent the zeal that is endeavoring to realize the scheme. 
I recognize the disheartening fact that there is a kind of prac- 


tical necessity in the case, which makes ideal results impossible. I q 
know that the public school must always be largely a machine; 4 
that it is, and must be framed for averages; that the individual | 


must suffer in its operation; that there is necessity for its rigid 
rules, its hard and galling mechanism, and that it is much easier 
to point out defects than to show how better things can be done. 
Yet there are certain very obvious —and therefore neglected — 


evils connected with the graded schools of the State which must [ 


be pointed out again and again. The ungraded schools are not 
fairly subject to criticism under this head. Let us hope that in 
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bringing into use the “ course of study ” recommended, great tact 
may be exercised to avoid the evils now suffered in the graded 
schools. Chief of these, and fundamental, is the ordinary system 
of promotion. The characteristic of machinery is that it cannot 
take account of the exceptional. But in school work —in this 
State more particularly —the exceptional is the rule. No system 
that depends solely or mainly on time, no plan that makes exam- 
jnations and class standing the sole criterion, however frequent the 
quizzing, however ingenious the scale of marks, can furnish an 
adequate test of fitness for advancement. The free judgment of & 
competent teacher is worth them all, not only iu point of justice, . 
but in likelihood to secure the real ends of school labor. Aud here 

we touch the root of all the evils connected with the graded schools, 

The tendency of all devices is to observe the end of labor. The 

great need of every school is that its head, and all his helpers 

shall be continually asking, and answering, that hard question 

which the hard-headed public will ask — What is the use? 

I. Government and Discipline. When we enter the realm of 
discipline and began to survey that wide field of educatiow that: 
has to do with the moral nature, manners, and habits, it may }e 
doubted whether we are more struck by the perception of failure, 
or by the fact that so little is attempted. Can a code of rules 
transform a boy’s heart? Can any number of marks develop re- 
fined manners? Can infinite reportings to the Principal eliminate 
stubbornness, or eradicate sloth? Can any elaborated system of 
reprimands, suspensions, and expulsions, strengthen the weak will, 
waken the dormant power of self-control, train the wayward sense 
of honor? Never. Yet, are not good and conscientious teachers 
daily laboring at this hopeless task? And are they not shut up 
to this futile endeavor by the necessities of ‘‘ the system?” More- 
over, it is easier to tall back upon a Code of Rules than to solvea 
moral problem. It costs less of heart-pain and nerve-weariness to 
send the erring one to the distant seat of awful authority in the 
Principal's room, or the Superintendent's office;— and, then, the 
overworked machine teacher has not the time. 

I suppose, from my personal experience, that quite half of the 
boys and girls in our schools are not really “nice.” From our 
thrones on the rostrum, we see in every corner stupid faces, leering 
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and repulsive brows, sensual mouths, the sour and unhappy, the 
cold and indifferent. Will a machine system of government make 
good and happy young men and women out of this material? 
Does it? Is there not a growing army of vicious, disrespectful, 
tainted children in every town and village — not truants and stay- 
at-homes, but legitimate products of the publie school? Is this the 
best attainable, feliow teachers? The moral nature cannot be 
reached thus. Personal care, often enough painful and laborious, 
heartache, anxious thought, must be lavishly contributed by the 
teacher if he expects to do his whole duty. You must have rules, 
doubtless, but you must not depend upon them to quicken the 
dull sensibilities, to search out the secret source of bad temper, 
chasten away the impure thought, make the child as nearly as pos- 
sible what it might have been if evil had not thwarted the good 
design of God in its birth. : 

Machine discipline connot train the growing nature. But it can 
secure two things, to which a vastly exaggerated importance is 
attached by some. It can secure stillness and outward obedience. 
A half hour spent in some of our model schools is like putting 
one’s self under the exhausted receiver of an air pump, so noiseless, 
so nerveless, so dead are al! the movements and expressions. I re- 
eall one which I visited once, a school which had a local reputa- 
tion for discipline, the paralyzing effect of which haunted my mind 
for weeks. The teacher's list slippers and inaudible bell, his im- 
perceptible signals, and expressionless voice — the stillest and dryest 
human sound I ever heard, were reflected in the dead silence and 
listless apathy which reigned in the room. He spoke only to indi- 
cate, in his dessicated tones, what part of the lesson he would hear; 
and they spoke only to recite monotonously the required formula 
or translate fractional segments of their task, for it was in Virgil's 
#2neid. This kind of thing is held up for our admiration and 
helpless envy. To this Sahara of paralyzed enthusiasm, of blunted 
interest and extinct curiosity we are to look for the sweet fruits of 
culture. Shades of the great and glorious teachers of the past,— 
men, bursting full of living force, resonant with singing enthusi- 
asm, charged high with the leaping electricity of knowledge, rise 
and rebuke this absurdity, this emasculated and benumbing tyr- 


anny of the nor essential. 
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But these things tell on the community. Teachers who do these 
things are spoken of with great respect. Herein lies a great temp- 
tation. These things, hard as they are to accomplish, are easier to 
achieve than is true education —the rapid, joyous communication 
of real knowledge, the kindling of a child’s whole nature, its wise 
and judicious direction, the contact of mind with mind, of heart 
with heart — and these things can be seen and admired of men much 
more than the true process of growth. 

For myself, I own with abasement, I never could treat living 
flesh and blood as if it were mere plastic clay. Childhood, to me, 
has sacred rights. Rather would 1 fail in many technical details 
than do aught to stifle budding originality or suppress individu- 
ality. The object is more than all the means. Perfection of detail 
too often means loss of true advantage. Yet I believe neither need 
be lost. There is a more excellent way. 

IIf. Machine Methods in Teaching. This is the main point. 
For teaching is, after all, what all systems are for. Organization, 
government, discipline exist because of and ought to be modeled 
by the necessities of the teaching. ‘This is trite to say, easy to for- 
get, or overlook. The machine has gotten far into the work of 
teaching itself. Let us be specific here. Mere text-book grinding, 
parrotism, book-in-hand lesson hearing, cramming history and 
chronology in “ chunks,” —these absurdities we have all renounced 
in theory, and most of us avoid in practice. I do not mean these, 
but other phases of the machine in more pretentious guise. Any 
idea in education, however good, may be made mechanical in ope- 
ration, and most ideas have suffered that fall. Our schools —our 
best schools —are full of fag-ends of the so-called science of educa- 
tion, scraps of “ systems,” bits of new “methods,” caught from 
some much bepuffed Manual of Teaching, carried home as treasures 
of great price from a brief sojourn in some Normal School. There 
is a demand among teachers for the latest new-fangled ‘‘ method,” 
and a continual rivalry among publishers to introduce their latest 
patent-protected system of something or other. All this is no sign 
of progress. It is sure evidence of the machine spirit. It seems to 
be peculiarly characteristic of this mechanical age to seize upon 
every new suggestion, fruitful in itself, to reduce it to drill-master 
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routine, and to drive it at high pressure. 
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The essential difference between true teaching and machine 
teaching is that there is individuality in the former. Its ways and 
means are not servile copies from another, but are evolved from the 
inner sources, devised for the occasion. ‘Principles are eternal, 
methods are not.” If we will think of it, there is a wonderful 
amount of machine work in our best teaching. Analyzing prob- 
lems ad nauseum, parsing by model, insisting always on ‘‘ complete 
seutences,” the exhaustive study of diacritical marks, “ giving back 
the question in the answer,” dreary reading and rereading of a pas- 
sage that never meant much, to get the exact shade of inflection, 
much care for the pronunciation of 4 and tht, and little for the 
meaning, vain repetitions daily of long formulas called rules, as the 
only logical justification of every fresh recurrence of a familiar fact 
in language, “‘ object lessons,” cut and dried before hand, and doled 
out in an inane imitation of baby-talk, senseless adoption of frag- 
ments from some kindergarten manual, under the impression that 
we are following in the footsteps of Pestalozzi and Froebel, forcing 
children’s talk into the stilted formula of the text-book, forgetting 
that for school use, clay is better than marble—these are a few 
examples. 

Whenever the school boy, when helped at home in his lessons, 
merely grows befogged and says “ That is not the way our teacher 
does it,” whenever the pupil gladly escapes from his Latin and 
Greek, whenever the standard argument for a specified course of 
study, or for the ways of a teacher, is that they “are valuable for 
discipline,” there you may be surethe machine is in ful] operation. 
The gist of Grant White's criticism on our public scheols, so far as 
it pertained to the results of instruction merely, was just this: that 
the schools were drifting from their true aim; that given up to 
machine formulas, managed here by devotees of impractical sys- 
tems, there by immature reliers on new copyrighted methods, has- 
tily acquired at Institutes and Normal Schools, they fail to pro- 
duce that solid and tangible familiarity with primary knowledge 
that was once their sole aim. This too is the residuum of truth in 
the “ Norfolk Co. Report.” This is the significance of ‘* the 
Quiney Idea,” which is making such a stir among us. 

For teachers, the lesson of Quincy is all summed up in what 
Supt. Parker says: ‘‘ My main reliance is in slowly leading teach- 
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ers to understand the principles of teaching. If principles are un- 
derstood, methods will take care of themselves.” This, too, is the 
meaning of that fresh tide of energy in the language-teaching of 
our colleges, which begins to send its influence down into our high 
schools, which will, ere long, we trust, sweep away the last rem- 
nant of that kind of teaching whose ideal was to ask seventy-six 
questions on the first three lines of the Anabasis, and one hundred 
and twenty on the first three lines of the Aineid, and will forever 
deliver us from what Prof. Fisher, of Yale, calls “the 
‘gerund grinders,’ who pretend that there is no such thing as thor- 
oughness apart from their pedantic methods.” I suspect a great 
fallacy in that word discipline, in whose name this tyranny has 
been perpetuated. I imagine we shall yet recognize that to make 
“discipline,” the prime object of any study is to commit a palpable 
absurdity. Soldiers are not drilled for the sake of drill, but to 
make good soldiers. No discipline can be worth the pains which is 
not obtained while on the way, and as a means to some higher and 
better object. 

If I have at all made clear my criticism on certain prevailing 
tendencies, it will be seen that the remedy I would propose, is a 
very old one, to lay greater stress upon the individual. The indi- 
vidual teacher and the individual scholar — these are the fundamen- 
tal elements. The inevitable propensity of the human mind to 
sieze upon the form to the neglect of the real, is as fatal in teach- 
ing as in literature or religion. And machanism is a8 hurtful when 
it lurks in Grube’s method or when it lies behind the phonic and 
word method, as when it is embodied in the old alphabet and mul- 
tiplication table sing-song. 

Individuality in the pupil is a result which would follow nor- 
mally from a perfect system of education. That it is now rather 
the exception than the rule, is a bodeful sign. Who has not seen 
a pupil enter school who had been taught at home till ten or 
twelve, full of originality, with curiosity intense, mind all awake, 
still retaining the quaintly, eloquent language of childhood, keen 
for the fact, careless of the form, bold in opinion, eager in express- 
ion? And who has not seen such a pupil after two or three years 
of “drill,” hesitating, timid, painfully accurate, dreadfully slow, 
the intellectual “ go ahead” all gone out of him? 
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I believe there has been, and is, an overweening confidence in 
the efficacy of our education, public and private. I believe we 
have deceived ourselves and tricked the public with words. I see 
in the public prints the repeated expression of a growing distrust. 
I hear in the talk of men and women in their homes the voice of a 
spreading disappointment. I look for an awakening of public 
thought. In the eager interest with which attention turns to the 
few places where something really satisfactory seems to be doing, 
I discern the symptoms of an anxiety which is not to be allayed. 
Reality must take the place of factitious and overestimated stand- 
ards. Originality of nature must be sedulously preserved. Indi- 
viduality in teacher and in pupil must be made an essential element 
in all instruction. The machine must give way to the intelligent 
adaptation of natural means to a well-defined end under the guid- 
ance of principles established by a scientific process. Teachers 
must be selected and retained primarily for natural fitness. They 
must have general culture. They must daily refresh their minds 
at the fountains of thought. They must mingle with the world, 
and watch the world’s ways. They must be more than mere teach- 
ers. They must become artists in human souls. 


a OL? Wer yt Ay we 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY —ITS USES AND 
ABUSES. 


(Read before the Connetinn, of Relea Saperintiatente of -Apyetet July 7, 1881, by 

Our present system of supervising schools has been in operation 
twenty years; long enough to test its merits. Its advantages over 
the township system are many and apparent. It has given us bet- 
ter supervision, hence better teachers and better schools; while the 
fact of its adoption in some form by nearly forty states and terri- 
tories, shows that it at least meets an educational need. True, our 
sister state, Michigan, after an experience of nearly eight years, in 
1875 again went back to the old township system, but this reaction 
was not brought about by the friends of education. State Super- 
intendent Tarbell, in his report for 1877, thus sums up the reasons 
against the township system: (1) The difficulty of obtaining in 
every township men competent to fill the place; (2) the difficulty 
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of retaining good men, even when such have been secured, poli- 
tical cabals or offense at their fidelity resulting in vast numbers of 
removals at the close of every year; (3) the impossibility of retain- 
ing any consistently high standard for teachers’ certificates, when 
disappointed candidates can go into the next township and try 
again with frequently a fair chance of success; (4) the fact that 
the office brings too little pay to make incumbents leave more re- 
munerative occupations and give the school work the time it de- 
mands. Such was the experience of Michigan, such was the expe- 
rience of Wisconsin, and such has been the experience of nearly 
every State in which the system has been tried. Some of those 
reasons apply, though not with equal force to the county superin- 
tendency. 

The success or failure of any enterprise depends in a great de- 
gree upon the supervision. This is true in business matters. It is 
also true in educational matters. From the report of our worthy 
State Superintendent for 1880, we find that 253,000 children, in 
over 6,000 schools, were taught by 9,300 teachers, at a cost of 
$1,600,000, in buildings and with apparatus worth $3,400,000. 
Whether the above money was well or ill spent, whether the above 
children were well or ill taught, depends muc’: upon the quantity 
and quality of work done by the sixty-five county superintendents 
of our state. 

Section 641, R. $., says: “It shall be the duty of every County 
Superintendent — 

“1. To examine and license teachers in his district, and to annul 
certificates, as provided by law. 

“9. To visit and examine each district, and all the schools in his 
district, at least once in each year, and as much oftener as may be 
necessary; to inquire into all matters relating to the management, 
course of study, mode of instruction, text-books, and discipline of 
such schools, and the condition of the school-houses, sites, and 
outbuildings and appendages, and of the district generally; to ad- 
vise with and counsel the district boards in relation to the con- 
struction, warming and ventilation of school-houses, and the im- 
proving and adorning of the school grounds, and to recommend to 
school officers and teachers the proper studies, discipline and man- 
agement of schools. 
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“7, To organize and conduct at least one institute for the in- 
struction of teachers in each year, and to advise in all questions 
arising under the operation of the school laws in his district.” 

These are large powers, involving grave responsibilities. “To 
examine and license teachers,’ “to organize and conduct an insti- 
tute for the instruction of teachers,” implies superior education 
and ability; while course of study, mode of instruction, text-books 
and discipline of such schools,” implies an intimate knowledge of 
all the details of school management. We are far from insinuat- 
ing that there are not in our ranks, to-day, many high-minded, 
capable men and women, who fully comprehend their duties, and 
execute them with ability and integrity; but we are just as far © 
from denying that there are many who can with all truth be denied 
this encomium. 

The law requires a superintendent to examine applicants in alge- 
bra, natural philosophy,and geometry. Is it too much to ask that 
he himself be conversant with those branches? that he hold the 
highest certificate that the law allows him to grant to others? 
How can a superintendent examine a teacher in geometry, natural 
philosophy, or physiology when he himself knows nothing about | 
those branches? _X, to such a one is truly an unknown quantity, 
and must ever remain unknown, unless he adopts the expedient of 
Dean Swift’s philosopher on the island of Brobdingnag. But if, by 
some such or similar expedient, he does succeed in marking the 
papers, and stamps upon a “ First Grade” certificate the seal of his 7 
official authority, how much respect can an honest teacher have [ 
for such a certificate, with such a stamp? How much weight will § 
it have with thinking men who have peeped behind the scenes, and § 
know how the thing is done? Is it any wonder that the profes- 
sion in many places has fallen into disrepute, when such are the | 
dispensers of authority to to teach? That we have not exagger-— 
ated, we would call attention to the reports of our State Superin- F 
tendents for the past six years. Hon. W. C. Whitford, in his 
report for 1580, says: “In some way the election of worthless j 
superintendents should be prevented.” In no other profession 4 


could such an absurd anomaly, as one man examining another in| 
that of which he himself is ignorant, exist. In no other profes | 
sion would it be tolerated. } 
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Lawyers are examined for the bar by at least their peers, physi- 
cians for their diplomas by their superiors, but the poor teacher 
may be examined by any one whom political accident foists into 
power, regardless of education, experience, or previous condition of 
servitude. We have every faith in the strong, sober sense of the 
people, but with them, as with individuals this sober sense some- 
times comes as an after-thought. Communities, like individuals, 
make mistakes, and it is the object of wise legislation to guard 
against mistakes. In Pennsylvania the County Superintendent 
must be a person of literary and scientific acquirements and of 
skill and experience in the art of teaching; the proof of this to be 
a collegiate or normal school diploma, or a certificate of qualifica- 
tion as a teacher from a State normal school, or from a County or 
City Superintendent, the latter issued at least a year before his 
election. He must, too, have had three years’ successful experience 
in teaching prior to the date of his election. Several other States 
have similar requirements. As we have seen, Wisconsin gives 
large power to its County Superintendents. Would it be encroach- 
ing too much on the liberty of the citizen if our great State should 
also say to its people, you may elect a County Superintendent, but 
he must be a competent man? The captain of a vessel; the super- 
intendent of a railway, the foreman of a factory, are each selected 
on account of his peculiar fitness and knowledge of his work. 
And this fitness and knowledge has almost invariably been acquired 
by a slow, laborious process, the work, it may be — of years, before 
the mast, as a section hand, or an apprentice. Business competi- 
tion makes this necessary, and any private enterprise managed in 
any other way would soon go to the wall. And our public schools 
will never be what they ought to be until we bring to their aid 
the same thought and care now bestowed on private enterprise. 
In lands beyond our own the schools are so managed. There the 
Superintendent has been a teacher; he is selected because of his 
fitness for the place and his knowledge of his work, and not on ac- 
count of his political influence or geographical situation. There 
competency is the test, and as long as a man does good work he is 
retained. 

The office of County Superintendent is not a political office and 
to remove it as far as possible from politics, it would be better were 
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elections held in the spring and the term commence with the 
school year. This arrangement would offer greater inducements 
to teachers to seek the position. The term being coincident with 
the school year, no time would be lost in case of defeat at the polls, 
There would also be another advantage. As itis now, the first 
year, the Superintendent’s work is somewhat fragmentary. The 
institute and fall examinations are conducted by his predecessor; 
he has thus lost one important opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with his teachers and determining what kind of work they can 
and ought to do. The term of office is likewise too short. No 
man in two years can outline and carry into effect any great and 
permanent improvement in the schools of a county, and were the 
law so amended that none but competent men could be elected, the 
people would not hesitate to intrust their schools to one man for 
four years. Then again, many Superintendents have more work 
than they can attend to. State Superintendent Whitford in his 
last report used these words: ‘ No officer can properly control in 
a single year more than 75 schools, and examine and license their 
teachers. Yet in this State at least three fifths of the 65 County 
Superintendents have charge of more than that number. The law 
which now permits a county having over 15,000 inhabitants to be 
divided into two Superintendent districts, should be made compul- 
sory, provided there are more than 125 schools in that county.” 
Although the legal duties of the County Superintendent are oner- 
ous, the law limits his power in the performance of those duties. 
No doubt were competent men always secured the State would en- 
dow them with more executive authority. The position is an 
important one. Upon him more than any other one oflicer rests 
the success or failure of the schools of a county. And when we 
consider that four fifths of the children of our State receive in the 
district schools all the education they ever get; that these schools 
employ 9,300 teachers at an annual outlay of over one and a half 
million dollars, and that the selection of this great army of teachers 
and consequently the wise expenditure of this vast amount of 
money rests with the County Superintendents, we can readily 
recognize their responsibility and the importance of having good 
men in the work. The County Superintendent should be a man 
of thorough culture and broad and liberal views, understanding 
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not only the great problem of education but also the best means 
of adapting it to the wants and needs of his own particular lo- 
cality. 

One of his first duties is’*to examine and license teachers. An 
examination should hale at least two objects: (1) To test the ap- 
plicant’s knowledge and ability; (2) to shadow forth some educa- 
tional policy. To prepare good examination questions — questions 
that shall call for not only the learning but the mental breadth of 
the applicant is no easy matter. An examination calling for facts 
and facts alone, is a poor examination. Almost any one not an 
idiot, can cram himself with enough facts to pass such an examin- 


' ation, but a mind loaded with facts aad without thought, is not 


unlike a gun loaded with bullets and without powder. Thought is 
the powder that drives the facts to the mark. The teacher’s mind 
should be keen and active; he should have learned how to general- 
ize, classify, and assimilate his information; he must have grown 
dog-eared ” text- 


i 


above and beyond the narrow limits of some 
book. “The stream cannot rise above its source.” This is prac- 
tically a law in morals and mind as well as in matter. The mental 
and moral caliber of any one person is determined to a great 
degree by the mental and moral caliber of the society around 
him. In like manner, the mental and moral caliber of a school 
is frequently determined by the mental and moral caliber of the 
teacher. Mind, to a certain extent, broods over and incubates 
mind. A teacher with mental vigor and that magnetic power 
which seems to rouse into life and bring all the energies of 
the child, who ean keep the edges of its faculties keen and flash- 
ing and never allows them to become blunt and rusted, will teach 
a better school than the greatest walking encyclopedia that ever 
lived. But such teachers must be trained. Children are like flow- 
ers—no two alike, and it requires skill and training to discern this 
difference and develop the highest capabilities of each. 

As the law now stands the County Superintendent is made the 
sole examining officer. This plan seems weak in throwing all the 
responsibility of deciding who shall or shall not teach, upon one 
man. In Kansas, New Jersey, and several other States, the County 
Superintendent is assisted by two competent examiners, appointed 
either by the County Board or some other central authority. This 
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divides the responsibility and insures greater respect for the work, 
In Canada, questions are prepared by provincial authority, and 
papers marked in obedience to instructions from the same. 

The present law governing appeals, should be so amended as to 
allow rejected candidates to obtain the decision of the State Super- 
intendent upon their papers without subjecting them to the ex- 
pense of going to Madison for re-examination. The County 
Superintendent bases his decision upon those papers, and providing 
the questions are proper the State Superintendent can do the same. 
This plan would insure the redress of grievances and at the same 
time, prctect the reputation of many honest and painstaking off- 















cers. To examine and license teachers is one of the most impor , 


tant duties devolving upon the County Superintendent, and any- 
thing which may tend to promote its efficiency and strengthen it 
in the respect of the people should not be neglected. Hor- 
ace Mann said: ‘It is no trivial arbitrament to decide whether a 
school shall be a blessing or a nuisance, and therefore the question 
of a teacher’s fitness is not to be guessed at, but solemnly pon- 


dered.” A Superintendent can inflict no greater injury upon a” 


community than by licensing an incompetent and worthless 
teacher. 

* The questions should, to a certain extent, grow out of the wants 
and needs of the schools of the county and inasmuch as these 
wants and needs are frequently an outgrowth of situation, soil, and 
environment, the questions will differ in different counties. Wis- 


consin has a great variety of soil, productions, and climate, as well | 


as varied nationality. The questions adapted to Grant and Wal- 
worth might not meet the needs of the Lake Shore counties north 
of Milwaukee. True, mental dscipline is everywhere much the 


same, but our schools have not much time for lofty tumbling, —if : 


they teach the boys and girls how to read, write, and cipher, accu 
rately and well, it is about all that can be expected of them. 
School visitation is one of the most arduous labors of a Superin- 


tendent, and in a large county occupies much of his time. When) 
properly performed, it is productive of good; when improperly, | 
worse than useless. It is a common idea that a person must remain | 
in school at least a day to learn everything about it. If a Superin-/ 
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tendent understands his business, he can tell in twenty minutes | 
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whether the school is doing good work or not. “The rest of his 
time is spent in devising remedies for observed defects. In my 
work, I keep memoranda of every school I visit, and, when I eall 
again, refresh my memory by consulting its pages. In this way, 
lam not only able to tell better what a school is doing but also, 
better what it ought to do. I notice improvement in certain 
classes and lack of improvement in others, and on talking with the 
teachers find out the reasons. The teachers should understand 
that the Superintendent is their friend, and whatever questions he 
may ask or suggestions he may make, are prompted by the best of 
motives. We will admit that there are teachers who are very sen- 
sitive to criticism, who try to neutralize a bad point by calling at- 
tention to a good one, but teachers are but human, and what one 
of us would not do the same? We will also admit that there are 
others who will tacitly agree to everything you say, but always 
with the mental reservation: “ Yes, that’s all very fine, but that 
fellow won’t be around here again this term, so I’m going to do 
just as I please.” Fortunately or unfortunately the Superintendent 
does call again, and after a little sound advice, the teacher,— well, 
finally concludes that it’s just as well to obey orders. Then again, 
fifteen minutes talk with the teacher at recess, noon, or after school 
is often productive of great good. The Superintendent has been in 
the school before; he knows its peculiarities,— schools differ as do 
individuals,— he has diagnosed the case, and can suggest remedies. 
Then again he often meets the clerk or other school officer. They 
“talk school,” and this talk frequently strengthens the hands of 
the teacher. 


SELECTED.. 

on Bulad 

EpucaTion As A Bar To Fraup.— We state nothing new in say- 
ing that such impostures as Howe’s bank prove a wide-spread de- 
ficiency in mental cultivation. It has been urged that there is a 
gross want of instruction in our schools in the elementary princi- 
ples of economics, a knowledge of which would serve as a protec- 
tion in emergencies of this kind. Undoubtedly more of political 
economy in our common school education would be useful, but it 
must be remembered that our swindlers are by no means limited to 
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the financial sort, while the public mind is probably more alert in 
this direction than in any other. To rectify the evil by the appli- 
cation of special knowledge would require scores of new subjects to 
be introduced into our public school curriculum. Besides, had 
political economy been taught in the New England schools as 
other things are there taught, we are not sure that it would have 
made much difference with the chances of Mrs. Howe’s banking 
adventure. ‘The difficulty was not so much a lack of knowledge on 
this particular subject as a lack of that mental preparation which 
would qualify for meeting the whole class of impositions of which 
the Ladies’ Deposit was but a single example. 

The Boston women were undoubtedly cheated through their 
credulity, and this state of mind was palpably exemplified by a 
thousand of them. But the same state of mind is exhibited by 





many other thousands of both men and women all over the coun- 
try; and it is this which has to be met by education before any 
efficient protection can be gained against its mischievous results. 
Credulity is easy belief, and the correction of it is, of course, hard- 
ness of belief. The credulous person is careless of evidence, and 
is, therefore, readily duped; the only remedy for this is doubt, dis- 
trust, an appreciation of the importance of evidence, and a trained 
cdpacity to judge of it. It is necessary that this state of suspicion 
and questioning become a habit of the mind, and the sifting of 
evidence in practical affairs a distinct branch of mental cultivation. 
To escape the evil effects of credulity it is needful that disbelief, as 
an attitude of mind, be encouraged as a virtue. The resistance to 
evidence must be active and vigorous until it is proved to be not 
spurious and illusive, but sound and valid. Our current culture is 
here profoundly at fault. Literary education, as such, does not 
favor this habit of mind; scientific education properly pursued 
leads to it necessarily. Literature flourished in its highest forms in 
the ages of credulity, while modern science only arose with the 
growth of the spirit of doubt. Training in the methods of scien- 
tific study seems, therefore, to us, the only adequate remedy for 
that laxity of thinking and dull credulity of the popular mind in 
which wide-spread deceptions and impostures have their origin.— 
Pror. E. L. Youmans, in Popular Science Monthly for September. 
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CHAUTAUQUA. 
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CHAUTAUQUA. 
By Prof, A, SALISBURY. 


What is Chautauqua, any how? Well, it will take some space 
3 to answer that. The outward Chautauqua is a city camp, or forest- 
e city, on the banks of this beautiful lake; but the real “ Chautau- 
, qua” is something more. To begin with, it is not a camp meeting, 
; as so many suppose. It has displaced a camp meeting, which used 
, formerly to be held annually on this site, Fair Point. It is, rather, 
" a great summer university, whose several departments I will at- 
tempt to describe, briefly: 

First in order is the great Chautauqua Sunday-School Assembly, 
comprising its Normal Class, Primary Class, and Intermediate 
Class, each with a definite course of instruction, closed by examin- 
ations. Those persons, and they are many, who have passed the 
examinations of the Normal Class in any year, are known as 
Alumni. of 

This Assembly lasts for three weeks, commencing about August 
Ist. In connection with the daily work of the three classes, are ex- 
planatory lectures upon the Park of Palestine, the model of Jerusa- 
lem, and of the Jewish Tabernacle, alluded to in my former letter. 
There is thus a grand system of object-lessons in Biblical geogra- 
phy and history. Evening and afternoon lectures on art, science, 
literature, and religion, have been a feature of the Assembly ever 
since its organization in 1874. 

Next, came the famous C. L. 8. C., which is, being translated, 
the ‘Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle,’— a great reading 
club with members and “local circles” in all parts of the union,— 
all pursuing a specified course of reading four years in length. 
This began in the summer of 1878, hence the first “ class” will 
“ oraduate” next summer, the class of 82. There is also a post- 
graduate course. Perhaps a thousand of the members of this 
Circle are now in attendance here; but the great majority have 
never seen the place, Chautauqua, though a part of the thing, 
* Chautauqua.” 

Third, I name the “Chautauqua School of Languages,” which 
opened in July for a term of six weeks, with able instructors in 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, French, Anglo Saxon, and Pho- 
2—Voux. XI.— No. 10. 
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nography. Closely related to this is the ‘‘ Teachers’ Retreat,” a 
sort of normal class, with a faculty headed by Prof. J. W. Dicken- 
son, of Massachusetts. Its sessions occupied the last two weeks in 
July. 

Other features of the educational outfit are as follows: Prof. J, 


W. Churchill, the accomplished instructor in elocution at Andover F 
Theological Seminary, has two classes in the art — one a minister's § 


class, the other general. Frank Beard has classes in drawing, 
Madam Kraus-Beelte of New York has a Kindergarten in actual 
operation, though under rather unfavorable circumstances. Ed- 
ward A. Spring, the sculptor, gives lessons to teachers and to chil- 


dren in clay-modeling. Miss Amelia B. Myers of Oswego hasa F 
childrens’ class in gymnastics. Prof. Theo. F. Seward teaches the 


new system in music known as Tonic Sol Fa. Last but not least, 
is the “‘ Musical College,” in which a large chorus receives daily 
drill, free of charge, from Prof. W. F. Sherwin. This chorus gives 
occasional concerts of a high order, and officiates as the choir for 


numberless public occasions. Students in all these classes seem F 


enthusiastic, and good work has undoubtedly been done. 


A new venture, just initiated, is the ‘ Chautauqua School of § 
Theology,” of which Prof. L. T. Townsend of Boston University, | 
‘ author of ‘“ Credo,” is “* Dean.” It combines the methods of the 


summer school and the reading circle. 


Closely connected with the school of Theology, but useful also F 
in a general way, is the Museum or Department of Archeology. | 
A fine permanent building is already provided, and the filling of it | 
with appropriate material has already begun. Full-size casts of the 7 
winged bulls and important inscriptions of Nineveh attract general 


attention. 


The Annual Missionary Conference, whose sessions occupy one | 
week in each year, is quite largely attended; but a bare mention of & 
it must suffice. This week will witness the inauguration of still” 
ancther “wrinkle,” the C. Y. F. R. U., or Young Folks’ Reading) 
Union, a sort of Primary Department to the C. L. S.C. It bids). 


fair to be very popular. 


Many things here hardly admit of classification except under the , 
Of such are the instrumental solo-| 
ists Vitale, Max Liebling, etc.; and the Fisk Jubilee Singers, in| 


general head of “ attractions.” 
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my judgment the most remarkable body of singers the world has 
ever seen. Probably John B. Gough and some other speakers 
should be named in this connection, also. 

Let me give a hasty sketch of a Chautauqua day —and night. 
At six A. M., you are awakened by the great peal of bells, and the 
next moment your ears are assailed by the ubiquitous newsboys 
with their cry of “’Sembly Herald! Morning Paper! Program of 
to-day and to-morrow!” Breakfast at seven. At eight, the “ early 
lecture” in the Hall of Philosophy. These morning lectures are 
of asolid character, the audiences being small and select. I say 
small, which means that they number only from five hundred to 
one thousand. This hour has been occupied by such men as Dr. 
Philip Schaff, and Dr. Wm. H. Ward, editor of the N. Y. Inde-. 
pendent, who gave a course of three lectures on Assyrian Arche- 
ology. At nine A. M., come the various Biblical classes of the 
Assembly; at ten, classes of the School of Languages, Elocution, 
etc.; at eleven, the Kindergarten, art class, and the mid-day lecture 
or concert in the Amphitheater. 

In the afternoon, 1:45, is Devotional Hour; at 2:30, the after- 
noon lecture; at 4, “specialties,” as recitations, explanatory lec- 
tures on the models, etc.; and at 8, the evening lecture or con- 
cert — this hour being occupied most of the time since I have been 
here by an excellent course of stereopticon lectures on “Art in 
History,” by Prof, J. L. Corning. 

A full day’s work — too full—- but nobody attempts to do the 
whole of it. The half is quite enough. I have been here twelve 
days, and have listened to lectures and addresses by Prof. Corning, 
Dr. Ward, Dr. Schaff, Dr. Vincent, Judge Tourgee, Jno. B. Gough, 
Dr. Townsend, Gen. 0. O. Howard, Nathan Sheppard, Schuyler 
Colfax, Edward Everett Hale, and several others, from one to seven 
lectures each. Add to this, sermons, concerts (very fine ones), rec- 
itations two hours a day, boating, bathing, etc., and you have some 
idea of life in Chautauqua. 

And here let me stop to say that the best lecture that I have 
heard, in point of delivery and general skill of presentation, was 
one on ‘Sunday Laws, Past and Present,” by Rev. A. Herbert 
Lewis, a graduate of Milton Academy in its early days. 

Frank Beard is an indispensable part of Chautauqua —to the 
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children, about the largest part. His droll stories at “ Children’s 
Hour,” and droller blackboard sketches illustrative thereof, are a 
source of unfailing interest; and occasionally he takes an evening 
and convulses the elders with his political caricatures, ete. 

I will attempt to describe one evening of last week: From eight 
till nine, Prof. Churchill entertained the assembled thousands by his 
readings of ‘Dr. Marigold” and “ Sam. Lawson;” and then all 
rushed to the shore to see the “ illuminated fleet.” 

Imagine, if you can, a half-dozen large steamboats and a dozen 
smaller ones, festooned from top to bottom, and from end to end, 
with colored lights and Chinese lanterns —hundreds of them, 
thousands — and these boats all in motion, describing circles about 
a common center. 

Add to these a hundred, or so, of row-boats, all decked from stem 
to stern with parti-colored lanterns. From the upper decks of the 
larger steamers, rockets of various kinds were constantly firing; 
and Roman candles from the small boats. The whole display, an 
hour or two in length, closed with a grand volcanic out-burst of 
rainbow-colored combustibles, making altogether such a display as 
my rustic eyes never before beheld. And then came the pealing of 
bells, sending every one away to sleep the sleep of Chautauqua. 
And such sleep! I have not slept so soundly for months as here. 

I should like to say something about Dr. J. H. Vincent, the in- 
ventor, organizer, and general engineer of this great institution, 
but space forbids. “Long live Dr. Vincent,” say all who have 
seen him and his work. 

The Assembly will close on the 22d inst. Then the population 
of the summer-city will quickly disperse. The great Amphithea- 
ter, filled three times a day for the last three weeks, with audiences 
of from four to six and even seven thousand people, will stand 
silent and empty till another summer brings its crowds to this new 
nerve-center of American life. 


Cuavravora, N. Y., Aug. 16, 1881. 
— Whitewater Register. 


~~ 





THOUGHTFULNESS for others, generosity, modesty and self-respect 
ave qualities which make a real gentleman or lady, as distinguished 
from the veneered article which commonly goes by that name. 
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SUIT OF “CAN” VERSUS “NOT.” 
PETITION. 


L/ 


Can, Plaintiff’, vs. Not, Defendant. 
PeTITION IN Equity. 


The parties, plaintiff and defendant in this action, by mutual 
consent, would most respectfully represent to the Honorable Judge 
of the Court that they have been, and still are, illegally and un- 
justly joined together in the bonds of matrimony, broughtzZabout 
and accomplished, against the rights of said parties, by divers and 
sundry authors, editors, printers, and their emissaries; and that both 
of said parties, by undue force, from time immemorial, have been 
unjustly forced to maintain this union contrary to the laws both 
of God and of man; and, also, that they have been forced unjustly 
to live together, as husband and wife, under the monstrous and pre- 
ternatural name of ‘* Cannot.” 

Wherefore they would most humbly and earnestly beg and’en- 
treat the Honorable Judge, after hearing the proofs herein, to 
grant them a separation de vinculis matrimonii, and to issue an 
eternal injunction against all authors, editors, printers, and their 
emissaries, perpetually and eternally restraining them from con- 
summating, or attempting to consummate, such a fraud upon the 
rights of these parties, and to restore their former name, rights, 
and privileges to each of said parties, and to grant them all other 
proper relief. Can, Plaintiff. 

Nort, Defendant. 
PRoor. 


The deposition of Joseph E. Worcester, taken to be read as evi- 
dence in the above styled cause, the deponent being of lawful age, 
and first duly sworn, deposes and says: I am ninety-six years old; 
am a lexicographer by profession; have known both parties to this 
action all my life; know them to be two separate and distinct indi- 
viduals, and mentally and physically incapacitated to maintain such 
a union as [ know has been unjustly forced upon them by divers 
and sundry authors, editors, printers, and their emissaries, and fur- 
ther saith not. 
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Also, the deposition of Noah Webster, taken at the same time 
and place, and for the purpose mentioned in the caption. Depo- 
nent being of lawful age, and first duly sworn, deposes and says: 
I am the author of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary; have known 
the parties to this cause, Can and Not, for a number of years; 
know them to be separate and distinct, and etymologically unfit to 
sustain the relationship that has been unjustly forced upon them 
under the name of ‘‘ Cannot.” 


ARGMUENT. 


I. The court will perceive that, according to the deposition of 
two worthy witnesses, taken as evidence herein, that the plaintiff 
and defendant are two separate and distinct individuals, totally 
unfit to perform the office of husband and wife, and that such rela- 
tionship has been forced upon them for time immemorial. 

If. Such a union is contrary to the genius of our language. 
This word “ Cannot is a hybrid, a monstrosity. Can, in its general 
acceptation, means ability; and, in being translated into other lan- 
guages, must almost invariably be rendered by a word expressing 
ability. Cannot, in Latin, must be rendered by non and possum; 
in Greek, by avs dovyjya; in French, by pouvoir, with the double 
adverb ne and pas. So you see in all these languages, instead of 
the adverb being swallowed up by the verb, as in English, that 
each one is separate and distinct; and, in the French especially, 
instead of having them all boiled down and reduced to one, as we 
do, they give so much prominence to their adverb not as to require 
it to be rendered by two words, ne and pas. Take, for illustration, 
this sentence, ‘‘He cannot read.” We say, when we go to parse 
it, that can is a part of the verb vead, and must be parsed in con- 
junction with it; that not is an adverb, and modifies can read. 
Thus we see that what is intended to be one word, cannot, must be 
violently torn asunder before we can parse it at all. Perhaps some 
one will be ready to say that it moves on smoothly, and is all right, 
as the mule would under force and the fear of his master’s lash. 
But let us reverse the order of things, and view it awhile under a 
different light. 

Take this affirmative sentence, “He cannot read,” change it to 
an interrogative one, and it will read, ‘‘Can he not read?” What 
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a change do we here see! If can and not are truly one word, then 


’ we see that this sentence when expressed actively requires only 


three words, and when interrogatively, must be rendered by four. 
When changed it is like the mule, when the persuasive eloquence 
of his master’s lash is removed, he kicks completely out of harness. 
Thus we see that can and nof, under the galling yoke of oppres- 
sion, have for ages gone on together affirmatively; but let the order 
be changed, let them be put interrogativelg, and they rise in open 
rebellion against such a union. But what do these things show? 
If it be true that “ what God has joined, let not man put asunder,” 
the converse must also be true that what God and the genius of 
our Janguage have put asunder, let not man join together. 


DECREE. 


This cause coming on to be heard on the petition, proof, and ar- 
gument of counsel, and the court, being advised, is of the opinion 
that plaintiff and defendant are each entitled to the relief sought 
for. 

Wherefore it is ordered and decreed that the bonds of matrimony 
heretofore existing between the plaintiff and defendant herein, be 
set aside and annulled, and that a separation de vinculis matrimonit 
be granted; that each be restored to his former name; and that the 
injunction be made perpetual, against all authors, editors, printers, 
and their emissaries enjoining and restraining them from consum- 
mating, or attempting to consummate, in the future, so gross a 
fraud upon the rights of the parties to this suit. 

(Signed) JupEex Justus, Judge. 

— The Teacher. 


Port WIAA WM ye<c Riy, JOP ee 

OVEREDUCATING THE Masses.— There is no charge more fre- 
quently reiterated than that the common school tends to “ over- 
educate the masses.” So respectable an authority as Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, even, has lent the weight of his authority to this view. Now, 
what are the facts? 

Our opportunities in San Francisco for testing the assertion, for 
forming a correct judgment, are exceptionally favorable. A genial 
climate, cheap food, a liberal-hearted, open-handed people, all 
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tempt to idle boyhood and shiftless manhood. So our California 
boys have added the word “hoodlum” to the English tongue. 

But who are these frequenters of street-corners? these wharf- 
rats? these loungers at theater-fronts, or standing advertisements 
for free lunch saloons? 

We have investigated the subject, and ascertained who they are 
not. We find no graduates of our high schools among them; no 
university or college students are there; but few boys who have 
completed the course of study of the grammar schools have been 
discovered. Thousands of idle boys? Ofcourse there are. Scores 
of them seek constantly for employment. But our high-school 
boys, our university graduates and undergraduates get it. We find 
them in the stores and factories, at the desk and behind the coun- 
ter, running errands and sweeping offices, doing honest work in 
every department of labor. No, not every department. We do 
not find them working on streets and highways; they do not build 
railroads, nor dig away sand-hills; and we are glad of it. Not that 
such labor is as ennobling as any other; but let the steam-paddy 


do the work of the machine, and let our boys do the work which | 


calls into active exercise some brain as well as some muscle. 

Who, then, are the idle boys? 

They are those who do not go to the public schools. They are 
those who have outgrown parental control, even from early infancy, 


They are sent to school, but go when they please. They get “ tired : 


of school,” and leave in the fifth grade; i. e., before the grammar 
school is ever reached. In fact, they form the class that never 
fully, or in any considerable degree, comes within public-school in- 
fluence and under its peculiar training. 

If our many theorists will study this subject at first-hand, they 
will learn, not that the schools overeducate the masses, but merely 
another confirmation of the old adage, that ‘‘A Jittle learning is a 
dangerous thing.”— Pacific School Journal. 


A Bounpary Line oF THE Unitep States.— The northern 


boundary line of this country is marked by stone cairns, iron pil- | 
lars, wood pillars, earth mounds, and timber posts. A stone cairn | 
is seven and a half feet by eight feet, an earth mound seven feet by | 
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fourteen feet, an iron pillar seven feet high, eight inches square at 
the bottom and four inches at the top, timber posts five feet high 
and eight inches square. There are three hundred and eighty-five 
of these marks between the Lake of the Woods and the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. That portion of the boundary which lies 
east and west of the Red River Valley is marked by cast-iron pil- 
lars at even mile intervals. The British place one every two miles, 
and the United States one between each British post. Our pillars 
or markers were made at Detroit, Michigan. They are hollow iron 
castings, three-eighths of an inch in. thickness, in the form of a 
truncated pyramid, eight feet high, eight inches square at the bot- 
tom and four at the top, as before stated. They have at the top a 
solid pyramidal cap, and at the bottom an octagon flange one inch 
in thickness. Upon the opposite faces are cast, in letters two 
inches high, the inscriptions: ‘‘ Convention of London,” and “‘ Oc- 
tober 20th, 1818.” The inscriptions begin about four feet six 
inches above the base, and read upwards. The interiors of the 
hollow posts are filled with well-seasoned cedar posts, sawed to fit, 
and securely spiked through spike-holes cast in the pillars for that 
purpose. The average weight of each pillar when completed is 
eighty-five pounds. The pillars are all set four feet in the ground, 
with their inscription faces to the north and south, and the earth 
is well settled and stamped about them. For the wooden posts 
well-seasoned logs are selected, and the portion above the ground 
painted red, to prevent swelling and shrinking. These posts do 
very well, but the Indians cut them down for fuel, and nothing 
but iron will last very long. Where the line crosses lakes, mount- 
ains of stone have been built, the bases being in some places eight- 
een feet under water, and the tops projecting eight feet above the 
lake’s surface at high-water mark. In forests, the line is marked 
by felling the timber a rod wide, and clearing away the under- 
brush. The work of cutting through the timbered swamps was 
very great, but it has been well done, and the boundary distinctly 
marked by the commissioners the whole distance from Michigan to 
Alaska.— The Teacher. 





ai 
LEISURE is sweet to those who have earned it, but burdensome 
to those who get it for nothing. 
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Dretomas IN Primary ScHoors.— Mr. Alexander L. Wade, of 
West Virginia, has written a striking book, entitled ‘‘ A Graduat- 
ing System for Country Schools.” It is on the line where so many 
thoughtful men are now working, namely, the improvement of 
country schools by organization. Town and city schools are easily 
organized and improved. But how to improve country schools is 
the hardest of all the educational problems. It is, however, gen- 
erally agreed that the first step to be taken is the formation of the 
primary studies into a curriculum on which the pupils must be 
graded. Mr. Wade assumes this as a prerequisite to the introduc- 
tion of his system of graduation, which is nothing more than the 
application of the diploma system to primary schools. The com- 
mon branches are taken as a course of study, and all the plans and 
appliances of higher schools — annual examinations of graduating 
classes, granting diplomas, forming alumni associations, and pub- 
lishing catalogues —are applied to country schools. In a word, the 
appliances used to stimulate and liberalize the minds of more ad- 
vanced students are brought to bear on the primary school chil- 
dren. By this scheme the duties of the teacher are made more 
niultifarious. He is to organize societies and libraries, promote the 
circulation of educational journals among the children, and bring 
in public sentiment as a stimulus to study. 

Mr. Wade’s plan is not to assume that every pupil will be a can- 
didate for the diploma, but to invite applications from the children 
and enroll the names a year or more in advance of such as apply for 
the privilege of studying for the honor. This voluntary entrance 
upon the course, with a view to graduation, is believed by Mr. 
Wade to be an important means of securing intelligent devotion 
to study. The final examination is made imposing, and the result 
in each case determined by a committee. The exercises are con- 
cluded by the announcement and delivery of diplomas signed by 
the teacher, the superintendent of schools, and the president of 
the School Board. 

The author claims that this system was originated by himself in 
Monongalia county, W. Va., and that the first class was graduated 
in 1876, and after four years’ trial the best authorities declared the 
system to be a perfect success. Three fourths of Mr. Wade’s book 

_is taken up with miscellaneous school matters. 
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So far as Mr. Wade’s system embodies the requisite of a curricu- 
lum, we endorse it strongly. In fact, as often said heretofore, we 
consider this as the first and the indispensable step in the improve- 
ment of our country schools. We cannot agree, however, with 
the feature which allows an option with the child to pursue the 
course or not. Every child should be required to take the course 
regularly. And we are not sure as to the propriety of the ma- 
chinery for giving publicity to the school work as a mental stim- 
ulus. The bestowment of a diploma—which is nothing more 
than an official testimonial — is probably a good feature. Whether 
so much eclat should be given to the final examination may be a 
matter of question. But whilst there may be some doubt respect- 
ing details, Mr. Wade’s general scheme is worthy of commendation 
and adoption. Let Virginia teachers and school officers make this 
whole subject of grading country schools the specialty for next 
year.—Educational Journal of Virginia. 

Serege poets 

Tar Stature oF Dirrerent Races or Men.—In comparing 
races as to their stature, we concern ourselves not with the tallest 
or shortest men of each tribe, but with the ordinary or average- 
sized men who may be taken as fair representatives of their whole 
tribe. The difference of general stature is well shown where a tall 
and a short people come together in one district. Thus, in Aus- 
tralia the average English colonist of five feet eight inches looks 
clear over the heads of the five feet four inches Chinese laborers. 
Still more in Sweden does the Swede of five feet seven inches tower 
over the stunted Lapps, whose average measure is not much over 
five feet. Among the tallest of mankind are the Patagonians, who 
seemed a race of giants to the Europeans who first watched them 
striding along their cliffs draped in their skin cloaks; it was even 
declared that the heads of Magalhaen’s men hardly reached the 
waist of the first Patagonian they met. Modern travelers find, on 
measuring them, that they really often reach six feet four inches, 
their mean height being about five feet eleven inches — three or 
four inches taller than average Englishmen. The shortest of man- 
kind are the Bushmen and related tribes in South Africa, with an 
average height not far exceeding four feet six inches. A fair con- 
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trast between the tallest and shortest races of mankind may be 
seen in Fig. 1, where a Patagonian is drawn side by side with a 
Bushman, whose head only reaches to his breast. Thus, the tallest 
race of man is less than one-fourth higher than the shortest, a fact 
which seems surprising to those not used to measurements. In 
general, the stature of the women of any race may be taken as 
about one-sixteenth less than that of the men. Thus, in England 
a man of five feet eight inches and a woman of five feet four inches 
Jook an ordinary well-matched couple.— E. B. Tytor, in Popular 
Science Monthly for July. 


CLASS QR TORE EEE 
NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 


What the editors write in haste, let the boys and girls correct at 
their leisure: 

A LITERARY treat is upon us. Mr. John Fiske, of the university 
of Harvard, will soon begin on a course of six lectures in this city. 

SENATOR CARPENTER, who has been reported quite sick in Wash- 
ington is rapidly improving and is now out of danger, at which his 
friends rejoice, he will be wanted in the next Congress. 

Ex-Goy. C. C. WasHpurn has been laying very seriously ill at 
La Crosse. 

Ir leads to over-drinking and to expenses which most men can 
illy afford without doing an injustice to their families. 

Potators are rather scarce and the prices are of an upward 
tendency. 

May his memory ever be green in the recollections of Wisconsin 
men. 

Askine that he be furnished the name, age, heighth, sitting 
heighth, etc., of children attending our public schools. 

Kate Kane, Esq., the famous lady lawyer, of Milwaukee, is 
likely to fail in her bill for a female deputy sheriff for Milwaukee 
county through the legislature. 

His many friends here are glad to see him at home again, where 
he can hope for a little needed rest after the exhaustive labors of 
the winter. ; 
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WE are requested to notify a meeting to be held at the Town 
Hall, Thursday evening, at half past seven o’clock, to consider the 
matter of celebrating the coming Fourth of July. 

THERE is no genuine Republican but what deeply regrets the 
present rupture between the New York senator and the adminis- 
tration. 

Tue most diabolical attempt to burn the most valuable portion 
of the town that, was ever attempted. 

Bet, meeting several friends in the saloon, he is liable to take 
aboard ballast enough to make him top-heavy. 

May he be able to come to Wisconsin even if deferred business 
duties shall keep him away. ! 





Untrormity 1x Epucation.— But uniformity is objedted to by 
Mr. Herbert, as an evil in the English system; and, if so, it would 
be the same in any other country. Such a system, he believes, is 
not sufficiently elastic, and dees not yield readily enough to im- 
proved methods of instruction. Teachers and pupils and trustees 
go alike into the groove of established routine, and there remain, 
to the injury of the mental growth of all, and thus become a pos- 
itive hinderance to progress. ‘‘ Changes,” he says, if ever made by 
great exertions, “ would be only spasmodic; they would not be the 
natural outcome of the system, and therefore could not last.” 

It can be replied to this objection, that uniformity is but the pre- 
cursor of variety, and without intelligent uniformity there can be 
no sure foundation for progress. We, indeed, expect the greatest 
variety from the most perfect uniformity and regularity in the 
system we are investigating. Were there no laws of uniform op- 
eration in nature, we should have no foundation for science, phys- 
ical or psychological; and the most perfect uniformity is yet so 
prolific in variety that the fields of human investigation are infinite. 

But we have only space for one practical illustration of this 
principle of uniformity. We have, in America, asystem of schools, 
either permitted by license from the state, or required by state 
enactments, which is quite as uniform a system as exists in Eng- 
land, and perhaps far more so. And the uniformity of the Ameri- 
can system of graded free schools, for the forty years of their 
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operation, has not as yet presented any of the special or general 
evils so much feared by the honorable gentleman, and which to 
him seem so threatening in the schools of England. Ia several of 
our American cities the system has matured, during a period of 
some thirty odd years, from the kindergarten to the university, 
These schools have produced whatever results the organism of the 
graded system is calculated toaccomplish. The pupils have passed 
from the lowest grade, in regular order, in large classes, under sim- 
ilar programmes, in a uniform course, supervised by boards of 
trustees, and taught by instructors rising in literary attainments 
from grade to grade through the entire series. When the higher 
grades are reached, the pupils take more and more optional studies, 
and less and less required. And, as the curriculum widens toward 
the end of the course, the linguistic and scientific studies yield 
more and more to the inclination of the parent or the pupil, until 
the post-graduates of the high school, as well as of the university, 
severally fall into chosen specialties, as their tastes and preparation 
may dictate. The result is all that could be desired.— From “ State 
Education: A Necessity,” by Cuartes 8. Bryant, in Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly for September. 








OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. A treasurer of a district was appointed and filed his bond ap- 
proved by the clerk only. The director refused to approve the 
bond, but would give no reason beyond the one that he did not 
want the appointed man to have the office. What is the remedy? 


A. A mandamus to compel him to approve the bond or show | 


cause for not doing it. It is his duty to approve the bond accord- 
ing to the statute (see sec. 443, R.S.), but if he shall deem the 
sureties insufficient, he would probably be justified in refusing, 
since the same section empowers himself and the clerk to demand 


an additional bond whenever they deem the first insufficient. No | 


officer has a right to delay or embarrass the public business hacen? 
of a personal prejudice or pique. 
Q. A clerk and treasurer made and signed a contract with a 
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teacher after the treasurer had been appointed, and before he had 
tiled a properly approved bond, and also before the ten days had 
expired within which he was required by law to file such a bond. 
Was the contract binding? 

A. No. A treasurer is not an officer of the district until his 
properly approved bond is filed. The election or appointment is 
only a part of the necessary processes by which he becomes an 
officer, and the statute must be complied with in every part. 
Where the statute is explicit upon any matter, there is no correct 
way but to obey to the very letter. 

Q. A district voted at the annual meeting to admit foreign pupils 
free of tuition. Was it legal? 

A. No. The statute authorizes the district to empower the 
board to admit such pupils, “ and to fix a fee for tuition,” (see sec. 
430, R. §., subdivision 12), which does not enable the district to 
admit them free. Of course the district may make the fee merely 
nominal; but if they act at all upon the matter, the only thing 
they can do is “ to fix a fee,” which in the very nature of the case 
must be something “ per term, quarter, or year,” and not nothing. 

(). When the chairman of a school meeting refuses to put a 
motion, what is the remedy ? 

A. If the motion receives a second, and is made and seconded as 
a serivous matter, the chairman has no choice in the case; and if he 
refuses persistently he may be deposed by the meeting, and another 
man put in his place by a seconded motion to that effect, put by 
the maker of the same, or indeed put by any voter present. 

Q. A minor son “ bought his time of his father.” 1s he a resi- 
dent of any district in which he happens to be employed, and 
therefore entitled to free tuition in the public school ? 

A. No. The father and son can make no bargain by which the 
father can be absolved from his obligation to support the son while 
under age, if he comes to want. This would fix the residence of 
the son with father, since the residence of any minor is with the 
person who is held in law responsible for his support. 

Q. A district voted that “Higher Arithmetic” should not be 
taught in the school. Was the action legal? 

A. No. The statute does not give the district control of that 
matter. Sec. 447, R. S., provides, that “ arithmetic ” among other 
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things shall be taught in the common schools, but does not dis- 
criminate as to kinds. Sec. 440, R. S., provides that board under 
advice from the State Superintendent shall determine ‘ what school 
and text-books shall be used in the several branches” taught in the 
school.and that would seem to confer the power to determine whether 
“* Higher ” or only ‘“ Practical ” Arithmetic should be taught. 

(). Can the district or board admit pupils to the schools who are 
under four years of age? 

A. The constitution fixes the school age of children, and the 
statute empowers the district to authorize the board to admit pupils 
over twenty years of age, and says nothing about children under 
four years of age. It must be held that the admission of such 
children to the privilege of a school is without warrant of law. 

Q. ‘Can a county superintendent grant a certificate to a former 
holder of his certificate regularly granted without 7¢-examination?” 

A. No. The holder of a certificate must become an “ applicant 
for a certificate” in the same sense as any other person, and the 
statute makes no exception in his favor, and makes no provision 
for the granting of certificates except upon examination. That 
there are sound reasons for the granting of such authority to the 
zounty superintendent has nothing to do with the law as it stands, 
The power to demand a re-examination is held to refer to cases of 
delinquency or deficiency, the part of a teacher which may come 
to light during the life of his already granted certificate, whether 
granted by the then superintendent or his predecessor, and not to 
an examination for a new certificate which is regarded as an inde- 
pendent and entirely new matter. A re-examination in the mean- 
ing of the statute is held to refer to the question of whether a 
certificate already granted shall continue in force and not to the 
question of issuing a new certificate. The renewing of a certificate 
is an act unknown to the law as it now stands. 

Q. “If the clerk is absent at the time of the annual meeting, 
can the district legally accept of the newly elected treasurer's bond 
by vote at the meeting?” 

A. No. Such action would be of no account except as an ex- 
pression of opinion which might or might not influence the action 
of the clerk and director, who are made by law the proper and sole 
parties to approve the bond. 
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HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


After eighty days of anxious watching and deepest sympathy on the part 
of the whole American people, their honored President, James A. Garfield, 
was called from earth on the evening of Sept. 19, the eighteenth anniversary 
of the battle of Chickamauga, where he won his stars as Major General. 

It is safe to say that no event of the century has had so powerful and gen- 
eral an effect upon the hearts of the nation, subduing them to one common 
thought and feeling. 

The post-mortem examination by the surgeons reveals the fact that the wound 
was 4 mortal one from the first. The sufferings of the murdered man must 
have been intense; but the prolongation of his life through so many weeks 
is evidently a great blessing to the nation in many ways. , 

Funeral ceremonies were held in a modest way at Elberon, and publicly, with 
the most imposing marks of respect, at Washington and at Cleveland, where 
the body was interred in Lake View Cemetery, Sep. 26. 

The strongest expressions of sympathy have been manifested by all 
European governments, but most notably by the Queen of England, who wrote 
a personal letter to Mrs. Garfield and requested the British minister to place 
in her name a chaplet of flowers on the coffin. In the English cities, flags 
were hung at half-mast and bells were tolled. The English court wore mourn- 
ing eight days, also the Belgian and Spanish courts; and the Portugese, four 
days. 

The fund raised by private citizens to be presented to Mrs. Garfield and 
family, has now reached about $350,000. 

Immediately after the death of Pres. Garfield, Pres. Arthur took the oath 
of office at his home in New York, and later also at Washington. His in- 
augural address was brief, and promised to carry out the principles of his 
predecessor. 

One of his first acts was the calling of an extra session of the Senate for 
October 10, on which day that body convened and elected Senator Bayard of 
Delaware as President pro tempore of the Senate. On the 13th inst., Senator 
David Davis, of Illinois, was elected the President of the Senate in the place 
of Senator Bayard. This change was effected after the three Senators from 
New York and Rhode Island, chosen to fill vacancies, had taken their seats 
in that body. 

The New York State Republican convention resulted in a complete victory 
for the “ half-breeds,” or anti-Conkling wing of the party. 

The public debt was reduced over $17,000,000 during September, making 
the total reduction since July nearly $42,000,000. 


3—Vo.. XI.— No. 10. 
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Great preparations are being made for the centennial celebration of the 
battle of Yorktown. Representatives will be present from many of the most 
distinguished families of France. 

The sufferers by the forest fires in Michigan are still in great distress 
through want and sickness. Over 200 persons perished, and it is estimated 
that 15,000 are destitute and suffering. 


THE MONTH ABROAD. 


The chief subject of interest in foreign affairs is the French troubles in 
Tunis and Algeria. The French army in Tunis has had many skirmishes, 
some quite severe, with the Arabs, who have concentrated at Kairnan, or 
Cairvan, the religious capital of the African Mussulmans. Gen. Correard’s 
advance upon this city has led him into a region where water is scarce, and 
the attacks of the enemy are very annoying. The French force ip Africa is 
being greatly increascd, and the heavy expense of the war is becoming a 
source of uneasiness among the French people. 

On the 9th of September, the Egyptian army in Cairo rose in open mutiny 
against the government, and surrounded the palace of the Khedive. The 
Khedive acceded to their various demands, and appointed Cherif Pasha, a 
favorite of the army, as head of his new council. 

Ireland remains still in a highly disturbed condition, and the Scotch farmers 
are asking for land-reform,. 

Kalakaua, king of the Sandwich Islands, has been making a tour of Europe 
and the United States. His mission is announced as being a quest after new 
subjects, immigrants to take the place of the native race which is rapidly de- 
creasing in numbers. 

The French Legislature will meet Oct. 28. It is thought that a change in 
the Ministry will immediately follow, and that Gambetta will be called upon 
to form a Cabinet. 

The Wesleyan Ecumenical Council has just-conciuded its sessions at 
London. COL_ATEg 

NORTHERN AFRICA. 

The recent operations of the French in Tunis and the consequent jealousy 
of Italy and other European nations, have suddenly made Northern Africa 
the center of observation for all who are interested in European politics, 
The “ Eastern Question” has given place to the African question. 

It may rot be amiss, therefore, to present a few facts concerning this little 
known region. 

The country lying to the west of Egypt between the Mediterranean and the 
Great Desert, comprises, as any geographical pupil knows, the four countries 
of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli. Morocco, or Marocco, lies opposite 
Spain and is of nearly as great territorial extent. It is ruled despotically by 
a Sultan, though two-thirds of the population are in tribes whose chiefs defy 
his power. 
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Eastward from Marocco, and opposite France, is Algeria, a country about 
twice the size of Wisconsin. This coincides quite closely with the ancient 
kingdom of Numida. It had been, for some time, under the rule of the 
Turks previous to the French conquest, and was chiefly notable for the piracy 
carried on by its people. 

France seized the country in 1830, but had almost immediately to contend 
with a desperate revolt led by the indomitable Abd-el-Kader, who for seven- 
teen years continued vigorously to oppose and thwart the succession of French 
generals sent against him. 

Though he was finally captured and banished in 1848, revolts followed each 
other in rapid succession until 1871, when a civil government succeeded the 
nilitary rule before prevailing. Ten years of tranquility followed; but now 
another revolt is headed by Bon Amema, an Arab chief, in the Algerian 
Sahara. 

To the east of Algeria and opposite Italy, is Tunis, the old kingdom of 
Carthage. This is the smallest of the Barbary States, being not larger than 
the State of Indiana. Its capital city, Tunis, thirteen miles from the site of 
ancient Carthage, is, next to Alexandria, the most important seaport on the 
African coast of the Mediterranean. Its population is about that of Mi!waukee. 
Of late, Tunis has been a sort of semi-independent state, Turkey holding a 
nominal protectorate over it; but a few months since, France found a pretext 
for seizing control over the country and its feeble Bey. 

Italy had long had an eye on Tunis, her desire for it being strengthened by 
he sentimental consideration that, as the continuation of Carthage, it is 
niturally a Roman possession. France wanted it as a field for recovering some- 
thing of the military prestige and foreign influence which she had lost in. 
the war with Prussia. Germany readily consented to the French movement 
as a means of occupying the national mind and turning it away from its re- 
vengeful brooding over the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. 

Of the mistake that France seems to have made and the seriousness of the 
situation, we have spoken elsewhere. 

Between Tunis and Egypt, is Tripoli, which with Barca and Fezzan, is 
the largest of the Barbary States, as also the least fertile and populous. It is 
a dependency of the Turkish empire; but should France succeed in firmly 
establishing her authority over Tunis, some other nation will soon be ready to 
deal in like manner with Tripoli: 

The great hinderance to this so-called colonization by the European powers, 
is the active religious spirit of the Mohammedan population, who look upon 
the whole movement as a crusade against their faith. They are thoroughly 
aroused by such a danger; and it is reported that the Arabs and other Moham- 
medans think of establishing a new Caliphate, as a means of throwing off 
the religious headships of the inefficient Turkish sultans. 

The population of Barbary is composed of several distinct races, viz.: 

1. The Kabyles, cr Eerbers, who are descended from the aboriginal inhabit- 
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ants of the country; 2. The Arabs, a large majority of whom are nomadic, or 
Bedouins; 3. The Moors, a mixed race, but, like the Arabs, zealous Moham. 
medans; 4. The Jews, found in or near the towns; 5. The Turks, who are 
not very numerous though once the dominant race and still so in Tripoli; 6. 
The Koulougis, or half-breed Turks; 7. The negroes, originally brought in 
as slaves; and 8. The Mozabites, another African race. 

The surface of the country consists of two principal divisions, the Tell and 
the Sahara. The Tell is the half lying next to the Mediterranean, the grain. 
raising country, and contains several parallel ranges of mountains rising 
higher as they recede from the sea and thus forming a succession of terraces, 
The Sahara is not, as might be supposed, a desert, but is the region of grass 
and fruits, the grazing and date-producing region, and so the home of the 
wild nomadic tribes. 








EDITORIAL. 


AN ERA of good feeling in educational matters has been reached by the 
ieading political parties of the State. The nomination of Prof. Robert Gra- 
ham for State Superintendent by the Republican Convention was speedily 
seconded by the Democratic and Prohibition. This is a rare horor paid toa 
capable and useful teacher, whose Jabors in our public and Normal Schools 
and in our teachers’ institutes are so well and favorably known. He will 
bring to the office a wide and accurate acquaintance with our educational 
operations, and a mind carefully trained and thoroughly interested in the 
work which will devolve upon him. 

This action of the parties is the culmination of a movement, which has 
been in progress for many years, to disconnect, as far as possible, the man- 
agement of our public schools from the manipulition of our political 
leaders. Since the office of State Superintendent was established by our 
constitution, the candidate for it and the incumbent in it have both been re- 
quired by public sentiment to take no open part in the political discussions 
during the campaigns. They have respected this sentiment — this unwritten 
law — by refusing to make political speeches and to appear as delegates in 
the conventions of the different parties. In the appointment of members of 
the Visiting Boards, County Superintendents to fill vacancies, and conductors 
of the teachers’ institutes, the various State Superintendents have often se- 
lected men with opposite political opinions, because they were known to be 
competent and efficient workers in our schools. If the present movement of 
the parties shall hasten the adoption of those provisions of law which will 
fully separate the control of our schools from the machinery of politics, it 
will be blessed by thousands of our best citizens. 
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In THU forthcoming annual report of the State Superintendent will appear 
the full list of the teachers who have obtained State certificates, whether by 
our examinations or by the countersigning of their diplomas by our State 
Superintendents. This list will embrace the dates of the certificates, the 
methods by which they were granted, the names of the institutions from which 
the teachers graduated, and the classification of the certificates as limited 
and unlimited. A large amount of correspondence must take place to ascer- 
tain what graduates of our State Normal Schools, previous to 1878, have had 
their Normal certificates and diplomas countersigned, and at what times this 
was done, as no record of this work of the State Superintendents up to that 
year was kept in their office. 





Various CAUSEs have contributed to lessen somewhat the usual attendance 
upon the institutes this year. These are, in part the unpropitious weather dur- 
ing the spring and fall, the revival of business calling young people into the 
trades and professions, the less number of applicants for the position of 
teachers, and the special nature of the institute instruction. While the work 
done this year by our conductors is everywhere acknowledged to be exceed- 
ingly practical and able, the question will come, with much force, to the 
managers of our institutes, “By what means can we further improve our 
instruction and secure a larger and more uniform attendance upon the in- 
stitutes?” 








EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


The following circulars by the Wisconsin Managers of the Garfield Monu- 
ment Fund and by the State Superintendent, will explain themselves: 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 


Office of State Superintendent, 


Maopzison, October 17, 1881. 
To Mr. ——- —-, 





Superintendent of Schools, -, Wis.: 

Dear Sir: I send you, herewith, copies of the circular in which the Wis- 
cousin Managers of the Garfield Monument Fund state the object of this 
movement, and request you to assist them in carrying it forward in this State. 
Twey have decided to rely upon the agency in the hands of our County and 
City Superintendents, in organizing the work for raising such a portion of 
this fund as can be secured in Wisconsin. It seemed to them that these offi- 
cers and the teachers in our schools would take special interest in soliciting 
contributions towards the erection of the monument over the grave of the 
late President GARFIELD, not only as a tribute to the memory of an eminent 
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and noble man, but as a grateful recognition of his services for the cause of 
education in this country. For several years he honored our profession by 
teaching in the public schools and in a prominent college in his native 
State; he conducted teachers’ institutes and often presented addresses before 
teachers’ associations; and on the floors of Congress he championed the pro. 
gressive enterprises of our leading school officers and teachers. 

If you accept the appoistment as an Assistant Manager, you will please 
adopt such methods as appear to you the most feasible in informing the peo. 
pie in reference to this movement, and in obtaining their contributions. If 
you think best, the copies of the circular sent you could be furnished for publi- 
cation in the papers of your section; and you could accompany the circular 
with your own statement in which you give the names of the persons whom 
you associate with yourself in this work, and describe the plans you have 
adopted for prosecuting it in your county or city. It will occur tv you how 
the pr. minent citiz ns in the different towns, villages, or city under your juris. 
diction can be visited, and how the teachers and schools therein can become 
interested in aiding you. 

Let me urge you to take prompt action in this enterprise. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Wixuram C. Wuitrorp, State Superintendent. 


GARFIELD MONUMENT Funp. 


Resident Committee, Cleveland, Ohio: J. H. Wade, H. B. Payne, Joseph 
Perkins. 

Wisconsin Managers: Wiliam E. Smith, David Atwood, William C. Whit- 
ford. Richard Guenther, Treasurer, and Grant A. Smith, Secretary. 


Maprson, Wis., October 17, 1881. 
To Mr. —-——, 








Superintendent of Schools, , Wis.: 

Dear Sir: The resident Committee, at Cleveland, Ohio, havivg in charge 
the movement, already begun, to secure a fund for the erection of a monu- 
ment over the grave of our late President, James A. GARFIELD, which shall 
be a worthy tribute of the American people to his name and memory, have 
authorized the above named managers to tuke charge of the matter of secur- 
ing the efficient co-operation of the citizens of Wisconsin in this most praise- 
worthy enterprise; and to this end, have empowered them to appoint such 
associates and assistants as they may deem advisable. They, therefore, most 
respectfully request you to act as Assistant Manager for the of : 
and authorize you to appoint such ani so many associates as you may deem 
necessary and advisable, in order to enable every citizen in your county or 
city, who may be disposed, to contribute to this fund. 

Contributions may be made in any sum; and to all who contribute one 
dollar or more, a beautiful lithographed certificate will be sent by the under- 
signed. 
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We earnestly urge you to accept this appointment, and to enter upon the 
work at an early day. 
Remittances, with the names of donors, may be made to Hon. Ricwarp 
GUENTHER, State Treasurer, Madison, Wisconsin. 
In behalf of the Wisconsin Managers, 
Grant A. Smit, Secretary. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MAGAZINES. 


Tue Century Macazine. The first number of the twenty-third volume 
of Scribrer’s Monthly appears with the above title. It proposes to widen its 
“range and usefulness,’ and hence changes its name. The popularity*of 
this periodical is unrivaled. This November issue is a superb one. It more 
than fills its promise of further improvement. There is also a melancholy 
interest attached to it. On the first page of the cover are these words, “‘ Con- 
ducted by J. G. Holland.” Before this number was received, the death of 
this favorite author was announced throughout the land. He will be most 
sincerely mourned by hundreds of the readers of the Journal of Education. 
But some new and competent editor will be found to take his place in the 
management of Te Century. Our space will not permit even the mention 
of the titles of the valuable articles in the issue before us. This work has 
aided to revolutionize and greatly improve the art of wood-engraving. The 
illustrations here presented are beautiful,— executed in the most perfect 
style. We are particularly interested in the article upon “The So-called 
Venus of Melos,” by W. J. Stillman, an accomplished artist, and an old 
friend of ours in the years long past. The magazine is published by the 
Century Company, Union Square (North), New York. Terms, $4.00 a year, 
in advance. 


HarpPer’s MacazineE for November, concluding the sixty-third volume, is 
a number of rare excellence. It opens with a very interesting article, by W. 
H. Rideing, entitled, “ In Cornwall With An Umbrella.” Mr. Reinhart illus- 
trates the article with quaint pictures of the people and of the country. W. 
W. Thomas, Jr., contributes a graphic account of two weeks’ recreation 
and sport in the woods of Canada, beautifully illustrated. 

We are reminded again of the Yorktown Centennial, just past, by Mr. 
Howard Pyle’s strong poem, “ Tilghman’s Ride from Yorktown to Philadel- 
phia,” with two striking illustrations from the author’s drawings. 

In the second installment of his “Juurnalistic London,” Joseph Hatton 
describes the London Z'imes building, and gives a history of that paper, with 
an interesting account of the careers of the late Mr. Delane and his suc- 
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cessor, Mr. Chenery, as editors. One of the most entertaining things in the 
article is the biographical sketch of Henry Labouchere — the editor of 
Truth. The article is profusely illustrated with sketches and portraits. Then 
follow articles by Alfred Mathews on “ Ohio’s First Capital,” John Habber. 
ton reviewing Du Chaillu’s “The Land of the Midnight Sun,” Thomas 
Hughes on Dean Stanley, with portrait, John A. Dillon on “Tehuantepec, 
and the Eads Ship Railway,” and installments of the serials “ Anne” and 
“ A Laodicean.” 

Short stories are contributed by John Esten Cooke and Virginia W. John. 
son, and poems by Lucy Larcom and Adelaide Cilley Waldron. The edito- 
rial departments are full, as usual, of entertaining and useful matter; and the 
prospectus of the Magazine for the coming year shows that the forthcoming 
volumes will be even more interesting and beautiful than the volume just 
concluded — rich as the latter has been in literary and artistic treasures. 


NortH AMERICAN REview.—The discussion of “The Christian Re. 
ligion,” by Col. Ingersoll and Judge Black, which was commenced in the 
August number of the North American Review, is continued in the November 
issue of that publication. Col. Ingersoll now replies to the strictures of his 
opponent, and presents much more fully than he has ever before done the 
logical grounds for his opposition to Christianity. The article will be re. 
ceived with interest by those who have read the first part of the debate, as 
well as by all those who believe that the cause of truth is best advanced by 
free discussion. An early number of the Revéew will contain an exhaustive 
reply. In a Symposium on Presidential Inability, four of our most eminent 
jurists, Judge Thomas M. Cooley, the Hon. Lyman Trumbull, Prof. Theodore 
W. Dwight, and Gen. B. F. Butler, discuss the several weighty problems aris. 
ing out of Article 2 of the Constitution. ‘“England’s Hereditary Republic,” 
is the title of a significant paper contributed by the Marquis of Blandford, 
and Senator George IF. Hoar writes a statesmanlike article on ‘‘ The Appoint- 
ing Power” of the President of the United States. 


THE PoruLaRr ScrENcE MONTHLY For OcToseER, 1881.— The first article 
in the October Popular Science Monthly is by Dr. F. L. Oswald, in continu. 
ation of his original and instructive series of papers on “Physical Educa 
tion.” There is no abatement in the practical interest of these essays, nor of 
the pungency with which they are written. The present chapter, on “ Reme- 
dial Education,” continued from the September number, is full of priceless 
information on the care of health and the hygienic remedies and prevention 
of disease. This series should be issued as a volume, and become a reading- 
book in schools. Mr. Theodore Wehle co: tributes a third article on the sub- 
ject of “ Life Insurance,” taking it up this time in its practical business as- 
pects. These papers, not being prepared in the special interest of insurance 
companies, are scientific and trustworthy, and give the clearest account of 
what may be called the practical philosophy of the subject that has yet ap- 
peared. But the most valuable paper of this number, if not indeed the ablest 
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and most important article which has ever appeared in “The Popular Science 
Monthly,” is that on “The Militant Type of Society,” by Herbert Spencer. 

Dr. Paget’s eloquent address as President of the International Medical 
Congress, on “ The Cultivation of Medical Science,” is given; and also Prof. 
Huxley’s lecture before a section of the same body on “The Connection of 
the Biological Sciences with Medicine.” Mr. Patterson considers “The 
Movement of the Colored Population,” and there are other interesting arti- 
cles on ‘How the Earth is Weighed,” ‘Progress in the Manufacture of 
Steel,” “ Forest Culture in Alpine Ravines,” “ Cattle-Raising in South Ameri- 
ca,” “ About Comets,” and a second paper by G. J. Romanes on “ The Intel- 
ligence of Ants.’? There is a sketch, with a portrait, of Prof. C. A. Young, 
the astronomer; and the editor takes up Dr. Fairbairn’s recent criticism of 
“The Synthetic Philosophy.” The literary and miscellaneous departments 
are full and instructive as usual. 

For $5.00 we will send The North American Review, or The Popular Sctence 
Monthly, with the Wisconsin JoURNAL OF Epucation. Send us your names 
and get your own educational journal free. 


Tue DraL,— A monthly Index of Current Literature, is published by Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, and is one of the best literary journals that come to 
our table. Its reviews and book notices are admirable and its list of contribu- 
tors embraces some of the best known names in the country. It occupies, in 
a degree, the field in the West that is occupied inthe East by the Literary 
World of Boston. Price $1.00 per yr. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Duneuison’s ScuooL Puysto.ocy.— This work was issued last year by 
Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia. It contains slightly over 300 pages, and is 
neatly printed with perfect type and on excellent paper. The illustrations 
are distinct and attractive. The subject-matter is exceedingly well arranged. 
Each leading topic is discussed clearly, methodically, and to the point; and 
at the close is a set of examination questions. There seem to be no hobbies 
in the book. An average class in our high school can complete it in one term. 


History oF THE DiscovERY oF THE NORTHWEST BY JOHN NICOLET. — 
This work of 113 pages is published by Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, 
and is sold for one dollar per copy. It is written by C. W. Butterfield, a citi- 
zen of Madison, Wis., to whom our State is so greatly indebted for the inter- 
est which he has taken in its history, and for his invaluable contributions on 
subjects connected with it. His History of Wisconsin, found in the Histor- 
ical Atlas, is a most reliable production. This new book has a special value 
to the people of this State, as it gives a sketch of the life and the explorations 
of the first white man who entered within its boundaries. Many correc- 
tions of the ideas entertained in reference to this heroic and high minded ad 
venturer are made by the author, who knows conclusively that Nicolet’s 
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consin river, he did not reach it. His visits to the Indian tribes were confined 
to the eastern portion of the State. We recommend the work to the teachers 
who are interested in our early and peculiar history. It is written in a lucid 
and forcible style, and its statements are substantiated and often carefully ex. 
plained by copious foot notes. 


SwIinton’s GRAMMAR ScHoo.t GEoGRAPHY. — This text-book is just issued 
by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Company, New York and Chicago. It is the 
last of a two.book series, the first being either Swinton’s Primary Geography 
or his Elementary Geography. A copy of the new work, which contains the 
addition of the East-Central States of the country, viz.: Ohio, Indiana, Illi. 
nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, has been placed in our hands. We have ex. 
amined it very carefully, and without any hesitancy we recommend it as a 
most valuable text-book for our more advanced grammar, high, and academic 
schools. Its general topics are most admirably arranged. The physical 
features of a country are first presented, then its political geography, and 
finally its commercial and industrial aspects. The treatment of these sub. 
jects is peculiarly fresh, condensed, and exhaustive. 

The primary desire of the author has been to make the work a text-book 
in the best sense of the word. It is truthfully said of it, as follows:— 

“The definitions are clear and compact. The paragraphs are cast in a form 
convenient both for memorizing and recitation, and by introducing each 
paragraph with bold type, a suitable question spontaneously frames itself in 
the minds of pupil and teacher, thus obviating the old form of questions far 
removed from the text. The method of study pursued by the best teachers 
being largely topical, ample provision has been made to further this plan 
by vumerous carefully constructed topical synopses, reviews, tables, and 
questions.” 

Its many illustrations, most of which are new, and its thirty-six maps are 
beautifully engraved, and with great distinctness. 

The special geography of the East-Central States is prepared with the view 
of meeting the rutional demand for a more complete knowledge of the sec- 
tions nearest the pupil, rather than the regions most remote. The discus- 
sion on Wisconsin, with the map, occupies six pages; and, exceptiug some 
errors in statement, is most satisfactory. 

There are added the valuable articles on “A System of Map Drawing,” by 
Apgar; and on “The Land Surveys of the United States.” 

INTERMEDIATE Lessons IN NATURAL Patiosopuy, by Edwin J. Houston, 
A. M., of the Central High School, Philadelphia, is from the publishing 
house of Hidredge & Brother, 17 North Seventh St., Philadelphia. The con- 
tents seem to us well selected and admirably presented. Any youngster who 
could not be interested in its pages must be very dull or warped by some 
powerful predilections. 

ELEMENTARY Lessons IN ENGiisH For Home anp Scuoon Use, by W. 
D. Whitney, of Yale College, and Miss N. L. Knox, is published by Ginn, 
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Heath & Co., Boston. It is very attractive in red cloth and black letters on 
the outside, and inside it is thoroughly good, as one could be sure the moment 
the author:’ names are mentioned. Itteaches in a most admirable way how 
to speak and write in English, which are very desirable things to know. 

Tue following are notices worth reading: 

C.S. Stockwell, Onalaska, Wis.—“ It is a difficult matter to select those topics 
in our history which all will concede to be the most important, and I think 
the author of the Eclectic History has shown rare skill in this particular. I 
conclude that it is interesting from the fact that it kept a ten year-old boy of 
mine out of mischief all day Sunday.” 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Maprison, Wis., April 19, 1880. 

Van Antuerp, Bragg & Co.—I send you a recent catalogue of the University 
of Wisconsin. Permit me to call your attention to an additional requirement 
for admission, viz.: History of England. On page 25, Thalhe‘mer’s History 
of England is named as preferred. The natural result of this will be the use 
of this book in the High Schools and private schools of Wisconsin, and in 
some schools of northern I)linois, eastern Iowa, and Minnesota, which prepare 
students for the University of Wisconsin. 

Thalheimer’s History of England was recommended by us without any 
solicitation on your part, and without your knowledge. 

J.C. FREEMAN, 
Prof. of English, University of Wisconsin. 

Sriu’s Practicat Lessons In ENGLISH, was adopted August 11, 1881, for 
exclusive use in the Detroit City Schools, by a unanimous vote of the Board. 

It iscertainly one of the most practical text-books on Grammer yet published. 

Address A. J. BARNES & Co. 34 & 36 Madison St., Chicago. 

Introduction 60 c.— Ex. 36 c. 








Surr. W1nstow, before retiring from his office, wrote, commending very 
highly Prof. Auerswa'd’s work, as conductor of the Marinette institute this 
fall. 


Tue following named persons missed the least number of words at the 
institute at Jefferson: E. S Rice, Amos Squire, Lizzie Esselstyn, Carrie 
Sargeant, Isabel Holmes, Carrie Crane. 

Tue SraTeE SUPERINTENDENT recently forwarded to the Special Agent on 
Educational Statistics in the Census office at Washington D. C., the schedules 
of 114 high schools of this State, which he had received. 
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Pror. Nortu, who conducted the institute at Merrill, Lincoln county, says: 
“T had a very good time in the institute. J hope some good has been done by 
our visit there. The teachers expressed a hearty desire that the next institute 
might be two weeks in duration.” 


Pror. HosEA Barns, who conducted the institute at Menomonie, Dunn 
county, says: ‘We had very excellent work in every particular. There 
were a few irregulars but no drones. I have never been connected with a 
more pleasant gathering of teachers.” 


Pror. H. D. Maxson writes in regard to Markham’s Academy at Milwau. 
kee: “Our school is unusually prosperous this year. We have to make spe. 
cial arrangements for the accommodation of a few pupils in my department, 
as we have three more pupils than desks.” 


Pror. THAYER writes the 10th inst., from Medford, Taylor county, that the 
prospect of attendance at the institute at that place is not encouraging. He 
says: “The whole country is flooded with water, and it is impossible for-those 
living off the line of the railroad to reach the place.” 


Supt. Lunn, of Sauk county, appends to the Third Grade Certificates granted 
to his teachers a condensed copy of the course of reading recommended by 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at its last session. Credit is given the 
teachers who read this course in the order prescribed. 

Miss Bersey M. Ciaprr, Superintendent of Schools in St. Croix county, is 
holding a series of public meetings in different towns under her supervision, 
and is addressing the people on Common School topics. The State Superin- 
tendent lately attended the first of the meetings at Baldwin. 


Pror. Jno. KELLEY, of Fox Lake, who assisted in the Institute, writes as 
follows: “ The five persons who made the least number of mistakes in the 
spelling exercises at the Teachers Institute in Richland Center, were Octavia 
Thorpe, Tirza Morrison, Mattie Potts, Clayton Bush, and C. F. James.” 

Tue Beloit public schools have secured firm hold of the popular heart at 
last. There was atime when they were unable to hold the children of the 
leading families any longer than until they could get ready to enter the lowest 
classes in the college preparatory. Now they prepare students to enter 
college. 

Pror. Hutton writes: ‘We had a very enthusiastic institute at Eastman, 
Crawford county. Seventy-five members were enrolled, We “kept school” 
on Saturday of the first week and had a full attendance. Thus we had teu 
days of institute work, and the teachers had the following Friday at the 
county Fair.” 

Tue STATE SUPERINTENDENT has appointed Amos Rosenberger, of Maiden 
Reck, the County Superintendent of Pierce county, in the place of Prof. Jas. 
T. McCleary, who resigned; and Henry C. Sibree, of Peshtigo, Superintendent 
of Marinette county, in the place of Rev. L. W. Winslow, who resigned the 
first of this month. 
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NOTES. 


L. W. Noyes, 99 West Monroe St., Chicago, has recently patented a new 
Holder for the Unabridged Dictionary. He also manufactures the article. It 
is an improvement in the former Holder, as it tilts the Dictionary when open 
joward the person consulting it. It has two attachments for holding news- 
papers and magazines. 


Pror. Jas. T. McC.Eary, formerly County Superintendent of Pierce county, 
writes: “After six weeks of institute work I am now engaged in my regular 
duties in the Mankato Normal! School, Minnesota. My reception here has 
been very cordial. The attendance is larger than at any other time in the 
history of the school.” 


Surrt. Morcan of Green county writes: “We are waking up quite an in- 
terest in favor of using Lunn’s School Register in our schools. I carry with 
me a copy and exbibit it and explain its merits to school officers and teachers. 
The latter will work for its introduction, and I hope to get it into most of the 
schools for the Winter Term.” 


Pror. Funk, of Bay View, writes: “Our schools opened the 5th of last 
month with an enrollment of 525 pupils. This makes my ninth year at this 
place. We began our school work the first day as though there had been no 
break during the vacation. All the old teachers, except one, are re-employed. 
We are in need of more school room.” 


Supr. Ratupun, of Buffalo county, says: “ Our institute, which closed last 
week, though small, was one of the best, if not the best that has been held in 
this county. The number in attendance was only 35, but the per cent. of at- 
tendance was higher than at any previous institute. Wet weather and bad 
roads interfered with the attendance greatly.” 


Speakine of Teachers Institutes in general, The Christian Statesman, of 
recent date, says: “ They strengthen and encourage young teachers, they keep 
old teachers abreast of the times, they infuse a school-going spirit into the 
people, they help to make our school system uniform and the best, and the 
teachers who will not make some sacrifice to attend them are not worthy to 
be employed.” 

Tue Ripon College chemical laboratory is now in better working condi- 
tion than ever before. This department is in the hands of a restless enter- 
prising college professor, who intends to make his laboratory as nearly equal 
to the best Eastern college laboratories as the means within reach will 
permit. The work done here now is incomparably superior to anything Ripon 
could afford seven or eight years ago. 


Supt. RoseNBERGER, of Pierce county, informs his Schoci Boards that he 
would be pleased to have them meet him at the examination of the teachers, 
and to see them do their work. He says: “Then if you wish to hire a teacher 
for the winter, you will be the better able to judge of his faithfulness; for it 
will hold good, as a general rule, tlrat a teacher who is not diligent during 
his examination will not serve you faithfully in the school room.” 
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D. C. LUENING, principal of the second district primary school of Milwau. 
kee. has invented an ingenious numeral frame to “aid in teaching the funda. 
mental rules of arithmetic in the primary classes of our schools; since it fur. 
nishis the teacher with the means of instructing the pupils by the aid of 
elvrs and pictures, the two things so highly coveted in childhood.” It is 
proposed to introduce the frame into al] the primary schools in the city. 


Supr. We. B. MrnaGcuan, of Calumet county, writes as follows: “In obe. 
dience to a request published in the institute circular, I would respectfully 
report the following as having made the best record in spelling at our insti- 
tute which has just closed. The names are given in the order of excellence, 
Allice Kellogg, of Brothertown, Mary Goggins, of Charlestown, Emma I. 
Hicks, of Stockbridge, Georgia A. Taylor, of Brillion, Effie E. Collins, of 
Stockbridge.” 

Pror. C. D. ABBEY, the City Superintendent of the schools at Wausau, in. 
forms us that the teachers of the place voted unanimously at their regular 
mecting last month to take up the course of study as presented in the institute 
circulars for the past two years. His schools opened this fall with the very 
best prospects for a successful year. Nearly all the old teachers remain. The 
new ones seem to be greatly interested in their work, and all are fully deter. 
mined to succeed. 


Hewry A. Bemis, formerly a prominent teacher in Vernon county, is now 
the principal of the public schools at Benson, Minn., and writes as follows: 
“The town is scarcely two years old but it has an enterprising people. Their 
school-house is one of the best buildings in town, a beautiful brick structure 
costing six thousand dollars. The school is not large at present, there being 

“but two departments with a moderate enrollment. I receive fifty-five dollars 
per month, and am hired for nine months. 


Pror. GRAHAM, writes, under date of the 15th inst., as follows: “The insti- 
tute work has closed; and so far as this district is concerned, it has never been 
more satisfactory. The numbers in attendance have not been as great, but 
the work done has been of a better character than before. The plan of hold- 
ing to specific portions of the common schvol work, is productive of good re- 
sults. I think many teachers this winter will try to organize under the direc. 
tions in the circular on the Grading System.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Jnter Ocean from Winona, Minnesota, in reference 
to the new City Superintendent of the public schools of that city says as 
follows: “ For the first time since Professor Sheppard left the Superintendency, 
there is entire accord between the city schools and the State Normal at 
Winona.” The administration which produces turmoil and distrust, is always 
managed by some spirit with a belligerent and dissatisfied nature. It is 4 
penalty visited upon most unveracious. characters that their labors and in- 
fluence react. upon themselves and silence their words. 
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